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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
THE CONVICT SON TO HIS MOTHER. 
[BY A CONVICT. ] 


O weep not for me, though ashamed and degraded, 
O shed not a tear that is pregnant with pain; 
Though health’s rosy hue from my cheeks may have 
faded, 
Reveal neta wish to unrivet my chain; 
Though far from the sire who was wout to caress me, 
From brothers and sisters unsoothingly torn, 
Spare, spare those emotions, and do not distress me, 
By thinking the child of thy bosom forlorn. 


Though keen the affliction, | think we have reason 
To own as a blessing the chastening rod; 
The dark hour of grief has to nie been the season 
Of faith in the promised forgiveness of God: 
A refuge I’ve found at the feet of the Saviour, 
Thou often besought me in youth to odore; 
Now blest with his smiles, and made glad by his favor, 


The gloom once oppressive remains so no more. 


That volume, whose truths I was ever assuailing, 
Whose precepts I mocked at when out of your sight, 
I’ve found it a volume of truth never failing. 
A casket of gems everlastingly bright: 
Sometimes to my breast | have clasped it, exclaiming, 
Thou, h aven’s best boon, shall henceforth be my 
guide; 
Since all that love, bliss and glory, yea, al! that’s worth 
naming, 
Tis thine through all ages, blest book. to provide. 


The fair face of nature, which once I neglected, 
Is now with a thousand bright images strew’d, 
And voices where nothing like song was detected, 
Alike with a magical sweetness endu’d. 
The much-admired Hedson that by me is flowing. 
Its green-wooded mountains, its picturesque bay, 
And fleet of small crafi, through its bright waters 
ploughing, 


All serve in their turn to drive sorrow away. 


The song of that bird, on the window-bar seated. 
The cricket whose chirp I hear all the night long, 

Meet much the same welcome as though I were greeted 
In accents of kindness by some friendly tongue: 

That one little flower through the gravel bed peeping, 
Whose useful monitions 1’m wont to revere, 

Ever points to the spot where my brothers are sleeping, 
And those lovely blossoms oft wet with a tear. 


The sun in its glory at even declining, 
The sweet star of eve with its tremulous blaze. 
The beautiful moon at the midnight hour shining, 
And gilding my cell with its silvery rays: 
All seem to be moved by a friendly emotion, 


To soothe my conditton they all seem inclined, 
And serve to engender the warmest devotion 
When view'd through the grating by which [’m con- 
fined. 


O deem not my cell an asylum of sorrow,— 
There’s joy to be found in a region like this, 





So long as thy child from misfortune can borrow 
A lustre that lights up the future with bliss: 
‘My crimes are forgotten, my sins are forgiven, 
| My hopes are all anchor’d where thine long have been, 
And Mother, fond Mother, I’ll meet thee in heaven, 


When sweetly redeemed from this transitu scene. 





PRISONDIRIS PiRIBW Do 


New Exposition of Genesis ix. 


[We have at last been favored by the hand of the au- 
thor with one of the most excellent articles on Gen. 1x. 
*Whoso sheddeth man’s blood,’ &c., that we have ever 
We hope 


‘our readers will give the article a very careful pe- 


seen. It is anew view of the whole subject. 


rusal. It is written by a scholar, and by one who feels 


‘an earnest desire to know the truth. It will be published 
in numbers, } 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


| EXPOSITION OF THE NINTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS, 
NUMBER I. 

There are two modes of dealing with a subject 
of reform in institutions ; one positive, laying open 
the foundation principles ef your own faith ; the 
other negative, answering objections of oppo- 
nents. 

The negative side makes a large part of the 

'work of all reforms. The old thought, on which 
institutions stand, is in the way of the new thought, 
opposes all its declarations, and must be answered 
to the uttermost. No matter whether the objec- 

tion has anything in it to you or me, it has to 
some body, It is made; and the new truth must 
answer it, always can answer it, putting it forever 
out of the way, and going then forward to estab- 
lish itself. 

Especially on the subject of abolishing capital 

Church 


Human Jaw here 


|punishment, the negative side is full. 
and State are to be answered. 
claims the sanction of the divine will upon its 
, reasons of civil policy. ‘The church interprets the 
Bible tecommand capital punishment, and the 
State seeks to found its statue on the Bible, so in- 
terpreted. 
| ‘The support which capital punishment is sup- 
| posed to have from the Bible, is popularly called 
| the scriptural argument ; and this scriptural argu- 
{ment rests mainly on the ninth chapter of Gen- 
|esis—the revelation therein of God’s law to No- 
| ah. 
| And it is to be taken, that the great body of all 
| persons who are inclined to Orthodox views of re- 
| ligion, with the Orthodox clergy at their head, sin- 
|cerely believe capital punishment sanctioned by 
| the express revelation of the voice of God, in that 
|chapter of Genesis. The shadow of this belief, 
more or less dark, as it may be, rests upon almost 
the whole heart of Christendom. 


If we come to this chapter, prepared before- 
hand to find it authority for capital punishment, 
with minds filled with prejudices, leaving no room 
for a present judgment, we may find it such au- 
thority forever. But without such preparation and 
pre-occupation of mind, we shall find it no such 
thing. As we are in this respect, so is our inter- 
pretation likely to be. Let us dismiss prejudice, 


shadow, that we may have them open to the im- 
age of the shining truth. 

Let us first read the chapter as it stands in our 
Bible,—the first 7 verses,—which belong together. 
and complete the whole of one subject matter: 


1. And God blessed Noah and his sons, and said un- 
to them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth. 

2. And the fear of you, and the dread of you, shall 
be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl 
of the air, upon all the fishes of the sea ; into your hand 
are they delivered. 

3. Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for 
you; even as the green herb have I given you all 
things ; 

4. But flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood 
thereof, ye shall not eat. ; 

5. And surely your blood of your lives will I require: 
at the hand of every beast will I require it, and at the 
hand of man: at the hand of every man’s brother will I 
require the life of man. 

6. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed: for in the image of God made he man. 

7. And you, be ye fruitful, and multiply ; bring forth 
abundantly in the earth, and multiply therein. 


MEANINu, ACCORDING TO THE COMMON INTER- 


PRETATION, 


The common interpretation supposes that God 
will here have every man-slayer put to death, and 
has so appointed it here—that in the 5th and 6th 
verses lies the divine requirement of capital pun- 
ishment. In the discussion, at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, in New-York, | have heard it was 
called the pivot of God’s moral universe, resting 
its eternal basis here. 

First—it is to be noted, that if this be a divine 
requirement of capital punishment, it is only for 
man-slaying. ‘There is no sanction here for the 
death penalty to be inflicted for any other crime 
—no warrant for it, except for man-slaying alone 
—not for treason, nor rape, nor robbery, nor any 
other crime usually punished with death—only for 
the single fact of slaying a man. 

And it requires equally that vou inflict the 
death penalty upon the beast that sheds man’s 
blood, as well as man. And this the Mosaic law 
did. And in the old English law, a beast, or any 
other article of property, which was the cause of 
death toa human being, was forfeit to the king, 
and devoted to pious uses, an? known in law as 
deodand, that is Deo dandum, to be given to God. 
Whence in our old forins of indictments for mur- 
der, the value of the instrument of death is set 
forth, as thus: ‘ with a certaindeadly weapon call- 
ed a dirk, of the value of fifty cents.’ 


But does our modern civilized law require the 
Yet the divine 


law, if it must stand for divine to us, demands the 


blood of the beast to be shed? 


Now if you depart from its authority, by dis- 
pensing with it, in the case of the beast ; of the 
insane man, who, in the view of our society, is 
irresponsible, like the beast; of the man-slayer 
in sudden passion ; then you have used your own 
discretion to set aside what you yet call a com- 
mand of the Almighty, and you may not stop 
short. You may dispense with the whole, in your 
discretion, if you may dispense with a part, in 
your discretion. Human discretion is your law, 
But is the man to be 
found in our society, who contends for the require- 
ment of the whole of that seripture? Yet no 
part of it is more sacred than the rest ; and if not 


not the word of scripture. 


the whole, then uo part is sacred command to a 
man. 

If, then, you take the common interpretation, 
the divine demand of the civil magistrate, the di- 
vine command to the civil magistrate is just this— 
no more ; and let civilized society see to it, no less 
—death for him who kills aman, for no other crime ; 
and death of beast killing aman, as well as 
man; and death of insane, as well as sane; and 
death for man-slaughter, as well as for murder. 
But in neither of these last three cases could any 
called civilized law exact such penalty: any called 
civilized sect of religion be found to sustain it. 
Society, the sects do disallow their own interpre- 
tation ; and shall they nevertheless 
hearts and minds bound by their will? For it is 
their will, their discretion, which they act upon, 


hold our 


and not the expressed will of the Almighty, as 
they would have it seem to be. 
COMMON INTERPRETATION NOT CORRECT. 

But that ninth chapter of Genesis is wholly mis- 
interpreted in the usual mode. It has no refer- 
ence to murder at all, as we understand that crime, 
but touches a far more dreadful subject. Let me 
ask you to read those 7 verses again, and then fol- 
low on in this exposition. 

You find the subject matter of the chapter to be 
the multiplication of the race of Noah, and the 
food they should eat. 

‘To Adam and his race, the herb bearing seed, 
and the fruit of the tree yielding seed. alone, had 
been given for food. 

And the account of the posterity of Adam, of 
Noah’s time, is that all flesh had corrupted the 
way of God upon the earth, and that the earth 
was filled with violence. 

Among these violences is likely to have been 
cannibalisin, Itis clear that the antedeluvians 
had fallen from the pure and bloodless diet of the 
Adainic period to animal food ; perhaps thence to 
hominal food. 

And now the flood has done its work, and No- 
ah’s race is to start a new peopling of the earth. 








We believe it not. 
murderer, only ; we spare the beast-:murderer, 


sacrifice. We hang the man- 


withholding him from the divine demand. Does 
any one of those who stand for this sanction of 
the death penalty, sacrifice to Deity the horse that 
has kicked, and by kicking, killed a man? 
to interpret the chapter, as to demand the human 


Yet, so 


sacrifice, is also to demand that of the beast: ‘ And 
surely the blood of your lives will | require ; at 
the hand of every beast will I require it, and at 
the hand of man ; for in the image of God made 


he man.’ Beast and man must equally die ; and 





Mo- 
Mr. Ewart has announced his intention 


Capitat Ponishment—Mr. Ewart’s 
TION, 
of bringing forward his motion for the total abo- 
lition of Capital Punishment, on the 20th of this 
month. It is of the first importance that he 
should be sustained by a decided expression of 
public opinion; we trust that petitions will be 
originated at once in every town in the kingdom. 
Religious societies should bring their influence to 
bear on this question. Christian ministers will 
do well to bring the subject before their congre- 
gations, and prepare petitions for their adoption. 
There is no time to lost. 





the insane man, as well as the sane ; and the man 
who kills op sudden provocation, as well as on de- 
liberate malice. Is this the law of our society? 
But this is the law of this chapter of Genesis, if 


We hope to hear of 
prompt and energetic measures.— London Ing. 





The trial of Johnson, for the murder of Betsey 
Bolt, in Binghampton, N. Y., has resulted in a 











if so it may be; let us clear our hearts of the dark 


you will interpret it for capital punishment. 


verdict of ‘ not guilty.’ 
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‘) SHALL ASK FOR FHS AROLITION OF THE PENALTY oF DEATH 
UNTIL 1 HAVE THE INFALLISILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMON- 
STRATED TO ME.’-—Lafayetie. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1846. 


A Singular C ircumstance. 


A young man living in Plymouth county, Mass., 
came to.Boston a short time since, with the inten- 
tion of purchasing some clothing and some other 
The day he arrived he stole from several 
He was detected, and fined in 

A benevolent member of the 


things. 
different stores, 
the Police Court. 
legal profession offered to pay the fine on condi- 
tion he would leave with him a coat which he had 
purchased, and his watch. ‘This was agreed to. 
immediately, however, another complaint was en- 
tered against him, and he was sent to jail. A few 
days after these events occurred, | was informed 
by an officer of the jail that he appeared very 
strange, and I was requested to see him. I did 
so. He gave me his name and place of residence. 
He assured me that he had never before been in 
prison—had never before been accused of crime— 
that he was not intoxicated nor in want. Why, 
then, he was asked, did you steal? He did not 
know. He was informed that his parents ought 
to know his situation, and that if he had previous- 
ly sustained a good character he might be saved 
from the House of Correction. He wept bitt-rly 
when I spoke to him of home. Determining to 
aid him if possible, | immediately repaired to his 
place of residence, and learned that all he had 
said to me in relation to his moral character at 
home was true, and that he had taught school. 
His parents were much distressed when they 
learned the condition of their son. I now became 
convinced that what I had before suspected was 
true—that there was some alienation of mind. 
He had devoted himself very closely, and this 
alienation had manifested itself in coveting books, 
and in stealing them. His father, two clergymen, 
and several other of the most distinguished men 
of his native town, came to the court and establish- 
ed beyond alli controversy his previous good moral 
character, and by the kindness of the humane 
judge, (Cushing,) and the forbearance of the Dis- 
trict Attorney, (Mr. Parker,) the prisoner was dis- 
charged by paying a small fine and costs, ‘The 
youth, with his connexions and friends, left for 
home immediately, with pleasant countenances 
Thus has this singular case 
We learn by it not to judge 


and joyful hearts. 
joyfully terminated. 
hastily when one is accused of crime,—J. M. s. 


Somerville, Mass, 


On Sabbath evening, (7th inst) we lectured in 
the above town in the Unitarian church, (Rev. 
John 'T. Sargeant’s.) We had an excellent audi- 
ence, who gave good attention to the word spoken. 
Our subject was the Proper ‘Treatment of the 
We alluded more especially to his sit- 
We found an excellent 


Criminal. 
uation on leaving prison. 
feeling. We feel very grateful to our friend, Rev. 
Mr. Sargeant, for his kindness. We rejoice that 
he has opened his pulpit for the discussion of the 
moral subjects which now agitate the comiunity, 
A free pulpit is among the strange things of our 
day. We became acquainted while there with 
Deacon Foster, who takes a very deep interest in 
criminals, and who has been in the habit of em- 
ploying them. We thank him for his kindness, 
and especially for his aid in this benevolent enter- 


prise.—c. 8. 


Agent in Maine. 
We would inform the friends of our cause in 
that State, that Mr. EF. Centre, who has been a 
merchant in this State, will spend a short time in 
Maine, and will do any business for us that they 
may wish to transact. He is a worthy person, and 
we hope those who are opposed to capital pun- 
ishment, or the severe treatment of criminals, 
will not let this opportunity pass, of assisting the 
cause, but will do what they can to sustain this 


enterprise. 


A Request. We would thank our friend [y- 
natius Thomson to forward us the Dissertation 
of Dr. Rush, to which he alluded in his letter. 
Any thing from such a distinguished philanthro- 
pist must be peculiarly valuable. 


A notice, which appeared in our paper of 
the Sd instant, was incorrectly placed under 
the head of Prison Association. It should be, 
The National Society for the Abolition of Capi- 
tal Punishment. The Prison 
Y. have no connection with Anti-Capital Punish- 
ment Societies. 


Association of N. 


‘the eye of one who was as drunk as hisnself. 
was asked if he had counsel, and he replied that 





“<< 
| hy roo 





The Prisoner Signing the Pledge. 
A few days ago, a person who was confined in 
the Leverett-street jail in this city, sent word 
that he wished to see me, On my arrival, I learn- 


ed that while he was intoxicated he had put out 


He 


a lawyer had been to see him, but informed him 
that he thought he could do nothing for him. The 
injured man was confined in the marine hospital. 
They were both foreigners, and were without 
friends. Yeeling a sympathy for the prisoner, I 
resolved to see if he could not he saved from the 
State Prison. By the assistance of our good 
friend, J. A. ANprew, he was saved from the 
Penitentiary by paying the injured man twenty- 
five dollars and costs, and being confined in jail 
ten days. 

sign 


impressed upon his mind, | invited him to 


the pledge. He agreed to do so, ‘he following 
is a copy of the pledge: 

‘IT now, in the common j i! in Boston, on the 6th day 
of June, do solemnly agree, that [ will never again use 
any intoxicating liquors as a bevarage—will never sell 
them, or give them to others, and above a!!, will use my 
utmost endeavors to reclaim those who are unfortunately 
addicted to the use of them. 

Cline! Jantee, 

This was freely signed in presence of a compan- 
ion in prison (see engraving.) 1 am in hopes he 
will do well in future. Had he gone to the State 
Prison, he would have been disgraced, and per- 
haps ruinedforever. Now he may become a good 


man and a useful citizen.—,. mM. s. 





A Generous Offer, 


Seeing our article in which we proposed to is- 
sue a new periodical, to be devoted to the reforms 
of the Old World, our triend, Rev. BE. H. Cua- 
rin, has kindly offered to aid us in the editorial 
labor. 


A Goop Ipea. The publishers of the Prisoner's 
Friend have it in contemplation to publish a monthly pe- 
riodical of thirty-two pages, treating of all the different 
reforms now advocated both in the Old World and New, 
respecting the promotion of peace, freedom, temperance, 
phonograpby, hydroputhy, buildings for the poor, r gzed 
schools, judicious treatment of criminals, ete. 
Such a work may be made of great service. We do 
not advocate all the reforms that are proposed at present, 
but believe in giving them ‘a fair showing,’ convinced 
that the discussion of the n may suggest useful ideas, and 
elicit important ficts. ‘There is nothing like keeping up 
a constint production of new thoughts, and doing what 
we Can for the race. — Bosion Bee. 
We thank the editor of the Eee for his repeat- 
He is 
We 
propose simply to republish, in our new work, 
what is doing in the Old World for the promotion 
of the reforms which he has named. 


ed, kind notices of our humbe labors. 


however mistaken now in one particular. 


proposed publication: 

‘The publishers of the Prisoner’s Friend propose to is- 
sue a monthly periodical of thirty-two pages, devoted to 
giving information in regard to the varions reformatory 
movements in the old world. Rich materials for a much 
more 


“It 


is right to be taught by an enemy,” says the old Latin 


larger one can be had, and nothing could be 





healthful to our community than its free circulation. 


proverb. Much more then is it well to learn what our 


best friends are doing in foreign countries.’ 





Office, instead of at Merrill & Hayward’s. 





Liquor made all this trouble. This was deeply | 


The sprightly little Chronotype thus notices the | 


PRISONER'S FRIEND. 











f From our London Correspondent. 


The following letter from London will be read with 
great interest. It contains several very important facts 
in reply to a letter sent te John 'T’. Barry by us as Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment. 

Lonoon, Ist mo. Slst, 1846. 
EsteeMep Frienp: 

The last ietter received from thee is dated Ist 
instant, and I will endeavor to notice briefly some 
points in that, as well as the preceding ones. 

1. Lord Nugent’s residence is ‘ The Lilies, near 
Aylesbury’: but in writing, do not allude to finance 
matters. In England, we are careful on this 
head, as it regards the nobility, who have often 
more pecuniary calls on their charity than they 
can answer. 

2. The King of Sweden’s book is to be packed 
in the box. 

8. I have not seen J. Adshead’s work. He re- 
sides at Manchester, or near it. 

4, Of the friends of the cause in England, we 
have no published list. Among its stanch friends 
are—Joseph Sturge, Birmingham; Wm. Smeal, 
Glasgow; Joseph Christy, Reading; Chas. Gil- 
pin, Bishopsgate, London; Edward Cruickshank, 
Edinburgh; William Bennett, 47 Cannon-street, 
London. Here, however, I ought to mention,— 
and | think thou wilt excuse it,—that every sepa- 
rate newspaper sent is charged two pence on de- 
livery—so that the English postages thus charged 
would be 8s. 7d. for one year on a weekly paper. 
It is rather singular, that I have received two or 
more newspapers, when all in the same envelope, 
at the same charge for all. 

5. I have no correspondent in Paris: but in the 
two volumes of selections from the Morning 
Herald (on Punishment of Death) thou wilt find 
(see Index, vol. i., Public Meeting Exeter Hall, 
1832,) the names of certain Deputies and Advo- 
I believe 


De la Martine’s name (the poet) may be added 


cates, who are favorable to its abolition. 


Also, Victor Hugo. 
b. ‘Phe address of 'T. Wrightson is already in 


as favorable. 


thy possession, as he told me that he had received 
some copies of thy newspaper; but he is now 
gone, | think, to Spain. 

7. ‘There is no entire list of English publications 
on Capital Punishment. ‘They are constantly in- 
creasing. A few days ago, | heard that the au- 
its continuance, has recently declared his convie- 
tion that now it ought to be abolished; and he 
wishes this to be made known. (His name is 
Carr.) ‘This may be mentioned in the ¢ Prisoner’s 
Friend.’ 

In regard to the Glasgow (Anti-Capital Pun- 
ishment) Magazine, I propose sending (in the 
box) all the published numbers; and to make 
some arrangement for its reaching thee, in future, 
monthly, 

I remain, 
Sincerely thy friend, 
JOHN T. BARRY. 
l‘rom our Havana Correspondent. 
Havana, (West Indies,) May 7, 1846. 


Messrs, Epitors: 

GeNTLEMEN—'T’o witness the career of Capital 
Punishment in all its horrible details, one must 
visit the island of Cuba in this enlightened cen- 
tury. Atthe hour | write, twenty individuals, 
one a female, are under sentence of death in the 
prison of this city; and there are few mornings, 
comparatively speaking, in the year, that the 
life of a human being is not sacrificed, under legal 
form, for some petty crime, or act of insubordina- 
tion. Last week | saw, just opposite to Moro 
Castle, a brave and fine looking young man, a 
private in one of the regiments stationed here, 
shot by a file of his comrades, simply for having 
uttered a few disrespectful words to his ser- 
geant! ‘lhe next morning, a couple of men were 
garroted, or choked to death, for some trifling 
misdemeanor; and now, as | have observed, there 
are twenty awaiting their turn in prison. ‘Thus 
through the year is human life basely sacrificed to 
the demands of justice. 

So long as human life is contingent upon the is- 
sue of failure or success—so long as man cannot 
read the secret promptings of his brother’s heart, 
as to the inward influence that actuates him—so 
long as the force of example, or the influence of 
want, or ill usage, must remain hid in the twilight 
of truth—in short, so long as motives that none 





_ but God can know exist in the human heart—how 
| fearful a thing it is to sit in judgment at all; and 


<3 Our Lowell subscribers are informed, that | how much more fearful is it to sentence to a pun- 
hereafter their papers will be left at the Post-| jshment that will admit of no after reprieve. 


thor of a treatise published in 1841, in favor of 





| 
| 


| 








| 
| 
| 


fortunately evil, have an opportunity to burn ou 
the dross it contains, and present at length thc 
golden sands of repentance. 

In common with many intelligent minds here, 
I watch with feelings of intense interest the ad- 
vancement in the United States of the good cause 
you so zealously advocate, and have sent you 
these few lines as an item of intelligence, and to 
show your readers how vast is the field in which 
you are laboring, and how extensive the good that 
may be done through the countenance of the wise 
and liberal. 

Yours truly, 
A Frienp or tHe Cause, 





A Letter from a Prisoner. 


I mentioned a short time since the case of the farmer’s 
son, who came to this city a stranger, and who was over- 
come by temptation, committed a crime, and was confin- 
ed in jail, where I found him. By great efforts on the 
part of his friends he was saved from the State Prison, 
and sentenced to the common jail. 


which he addressed to me. 


I give below a letter 
It breathes a penitent and 
holy spirit. It is my prayer to God that he and his afflict- 
ed parents, and the wounded church, of which he iss 
member, may be sustained in their afflictions.—s. Mm. s. 
Dear Sir :— 

I feel it my duty to write to you, hoping you will 
forgive the wrong statements which were found 
in my last letter ; they were given merely for the 
sake of concealment from friends and parents. | 
not only wronged you, but | wronged my God, | 
feel as though you have helped me much, and in 
one sense, you have saved me from an untimely 
end, though I dare say, this event will shorten my 
days. I feel thankful, through the goodness of 
God, that | was permitted to have the truth known 
I shall always consider you as my best friend for 
your timely aid, and you will not only receive 
heavenly reward from God, but an earthly treas- 
ure from me, it | am ever permitted to pass this 
trial of afflction and trouble, and [ am resolved 
to pass the remainder of my life ina way, not on- 
ly acceptable tu God, but to my fellow-beings a- 
round me, and, although my troubled mind is in 
some degree abated, yet, | teel much afflicted in 
viewing my case. Oh! could any one realize my 
feelings, could any one be put in my situation, they 
would then feel as Ido. Just view my case as it 
A young man just in the prime of life, sur- 


rounded by many companions and friends, and 


Is. 


among them young ladies of high rank and good 
character. Oh, how can I ever meetthose friends 
| have wronged so much?—how ean I ever enjoy 
their society with pleasure as | was wont to do? 
No! they are gone—gone never to be recalled! 
Oh, that death might long ere have cut me off. 
when I was once happy, but I solemnly hope it is 
all for my good. When Iam done with all here 
below, may He, who rules above, receive me to that 
happy home ‘ where moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and thieves break not through nor steal.’ 

J. EK, 


No. 17, Leverett street Jail, Boston. 


Yours most respectfully, Ss. 


Letter from E. A, Holbrook. 


Martone, Franklin Co., N. Y., 
April 28, 1846. 
Dear 


Enclosed [ remit you two dollars, and wish fo: 


Bro. SPEAR: 


an additional copy of the ‘ Friend,’ commencing 
with next number, directed to D. Berry. New 
York State is nearly ripe for the great moral re- 
form you are so zealously an’ untiringly endeav- 
oring to promote. But afew days since I read 
with pleasure the report of our Legislative com- 
mittee in favor of the entire abolition of the gal- 
lows, and have just arisen from a perusal of an 
incident in the city of Buffalo touching this sub- 
ject, the amount of which is, that S. R. Smith so- 
licited, in passing up and down Main street, sub- 
scribers to a petition for the abolition of capital 
punishment, and out of 150 men of all sects, only 
fifteen refused their signatures. With regard to 
the vicinity in which the writer lives, he has this 
much to say: Last winter I circulated a petition 
for the same object, and of one particular denom- 
ination, not one refused, and of others more sub- 
scribed than refused. I would not say that a ma- 
jority of the latter were in favor of this reform, as 
there are many who were known to be opposed, 
to whom I did not apply; but am confident that 
should the question be settled in this State by a 
vote of its freemen, legalized murder will be 
abolished. Christians have never had but one 
hanging in this vicinity. The victim of the law 
went out of the world protesting his innocence, 
and many a one who gazed upon that scene be- 


lieve to this day that the person most guilty of the 


Show mercy, rather, and let the heart, if it be un- deed has gone unhanged and unwhipped of jus- 
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tice. Few who witnessed this hanging have a 
great relish for the gallows. 

Clinton prison is but a day’s drive from this 
place, and the success of the new experiment is 
wonderful. Some predict that Capt. Cook will 
yet be murdered by the prisoners; but if so, it will 
be by a new set, who have not made his acquaint- 
ance, and in that case it must be by surprise, for 
the prisoners are literaliy his life-guard. Such is 
the omnipotent power of kindness! : 

May God speed you, Bro, S., and continue to 
you ability and strength for the advancement of 
the cause of humanity. Though you may at 
present be requited with hardships, and the jeers 
of those who prate for blood, and plead the expe- 
diency of revenge; yet when Christians shall 
have sheathed the sword, and learned ‘not to 
avenge themselves, but to overcome evil with 
good,’ your award will be no other than the plau- 
dit of ‘well done, good and faithful servant.’ 
Men are becoming more and more convinced that 
the gallows is opposed to the spirit of Christian- 
ity, which inflicts punishment only for the profit 
of the transgressor—to ‘yield to him the peacea- 
ble fruits of righteousness;’? and as the princi- 
ples of benevolence advance, and mankind be- 
come more charitable and humane, penalties must 


-become more mild, until finally justice will be 


tempered with mercy, the long-tried experiment 
of preventing crime by imitating it will be given 
up, as utterly unworthy a Christian government; 
and the long-hidden secret of Christian progress 
will be discovered, which is, ‘ Revenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath.’ A 
voice comes up from Nazareth, from Samaria, 
from the judgment hall of Pilate,—it 's the voice 
of forgiveness, saying, ‘ Put upthy sword.’ Yea, 
as I stand upon the smouldering ruins of virtue 
and worth demolished by the foul breath of re- 


venge, and count the myriads that have gone 





down the broad read to ignominy and disgrace for | 


want of one kind admonition to dissuade them 
trom their first deviation, or raise them from their 
fallen state, | hear a voice speaking from their 
dusty mansions; nay, from the Mount of Olives, 
and the low vale of Gethsemane; 
rugged summit, and from every spot hallowed by 
the foot-prints or made sacred by the deeds of the 
torgiving Savior, pleading for more of the spirit 
of forgiveness, for more of that charity which 


thinketh no evil; for more of that love which 


from Calvary’s | 


| other periodical now published. 


worketh no ill; for more of that principle which | 


appeals to moral nature, the finer sensibilities of 


the soul, which is able to melt the most stubborn 


heart, and deliver the criminal from the power of 


darkness into the kingdom of righteousness and 
but | have not room to enlarge. 

Yours —_ 

EK. A 


peace. 


. HOLBROOK, 


Imprisonment for Debt. 


PRISONER’ 


S PRIE rN BD. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 
SotitupE AND Sociery. With other Poems. By 

John R. Bolles. New London, Ct. 

We have looked over this work again and 
again. Each time we have discovered new beau- 
ties. Itis a work of genius, and deserves to be 
read by all. Its style is chaste, the sentiment is 
good, and the moral excellent. The author has 
presented several important subjects. He has 
finely contrasted Solitude and Society. Gladly 
would we quote from the work, but our limits do 
not allow us the privilege. In addition to the 
poem on Solitude and Society, our author has 
presented some minor poems on Faith, Cold 
Water, Happiness, Spring etc. We rejoice that 
the author has given this work to the public, and 
we hope he will again favor the community with 
the productions of his pen. He will excuse: us 
for not inserting a more extended notice, but our 


weekly sheet is so crowded that we have con-" 


stantly to limit our own wishes. The work is 
splendidly printed, elegantly bound, and really 
deserves a place upon the centre-table of the 
lovers of poetry every where. 


Hunt’s MercHANTS’ MaGazine. New-York, 

The number of this work for June now lies on 
our table. We have read it with much pleasure. 
Mr. Hunt, the able editor, has brought together 
a great variety of important facts and statistics, 
indispen- 
sable to men engaged in commercial pursuits. We 
have read the first article.—‘'The Moral Influ- 
ence of Steam,’—with deep interest. It is the 
very subject which the community need to have 

It is worth the cost of the present 
The other articles are rich in facts, em- 


forming at once a most valuable work, 


discussed, 
number. 

bracing a wide range in the commercial world. 
We consider Mr. Hunt one of the most able ed- 
itors in this country. His work is filled with a 
variety of facts that are not to be found in any 
We trust he will 
find ample encouragement. ‘The work should be 
sustained, not only by merchants, but by the pub- 
lic generally. We shail be happy to send any 
names for it. ‘The price is five dollars a year. It 
is published monthly, making about 1100 pages 


per annul. 


Harper & 


PicroriAL History or ENGLAND. 
Brothers, New-York. 
The second number of this excellent work has 
been received, and may be had of B. B. Mussey, 
Cornhill. 


with some very happy illustrations of the impor- 


It is got up in good style, and adorned 


tant events and scenes that have transpired in that 
interesting portion of the world. 





Freeman, THE Murerer, The question as 


to the insanity of the negro Freeman is now un- 


| ° . . 
dergoing consideration. 


Will the Prisoner’s Friend be kind enough to 


inform the public why Maine and New Hampshire 
yet retain on their Statutes and in their practice, 


the penalty of imprisonment for debt, a debt of 


twenty-five dollars only? Abominable! that a 
civilized community should tolerate such a law! 
Would it not be much better todo away with 
all such laws, on the ground of inexpediency? 
The moral bearing of such a law does not argue 


well for its existence. 


eee 


PHILANTHROPOS. 


Murder Trial in Saratoga County. 
Correspondence of the New-York Tribune 


Saratoca Sprines, June 2, 1846. 

i have just learned that the Jury in the case of 
Abram Wilcox for the murder of Samuel McKin- 
ster, have brought ina verdict of Guilty. 
trial has been in progress since ‘Thursday last. 
From the evidence, it appeared that Wilcox came 
into a barn, in the day time, where McKinster 
and two or three more were at work, and made an 
attack upon him with a pocket knife. ‘The other 


two persons did not perceive the knife until Me- 


diately “laboring ; : 
any thing, comparatively, towards the re-publica- 


Tl 
1e | 


Kinster was near fainting from loss of blood. Af- | 


ter stabbing him thus, he deliberately wiped the 


knife and put it in his pocket, and then went and | 


hung himself. ‘There was no quarrel then, though 
it was proved that they had previously had some 
words about a sister of M’Kinster’s that Wilcox 
had wished to marry, and he accused McKinster 
of breaking the match. 

The defence was insanity, or rather monoma- 


nia, and it was proved that the mother and grand- ' 


father of Wilcox had both been subject to fits of 


insanity, and some witnesses swore that from some 
of his actions previous to committing the murder, 
they had thought him insane, although since he 
has been confined he has been comparatively ra- 
tional enough. 


A New 


We have it in contemplation to commence a 
new periodical, devoted to the great moral, move- 
ments of the age, as manifested in the publications 
of the Old World. Since we have been engaged 
in publishing the Prisoner’s Friend, we have been 
much surprised and highly gratified to learn that 
much is doing in the Old World, and especially 
in England, to carry forward the great moral en- 
terprises of the age. by the kindness and un- 
wearied attention of our trans-atlantic friends, we 
have been continually kept informed of what was 
doing on their side of the water for the moral ele- 
vation of man. Almost every steamer has brought 
us much more important matter than we have 
been able to publish in our humble sheet, relating 
to the great objects for which we are more imme- 
but we have been unable to do 


Periodical. 


tion of the vast amount of important matter Which 


has come before us, respecting the promotion of 


Peace, fh reepom, TemMpeRANCE, PHONOGRAPHY, 
Hypropatny, BuiLpINnGs FoR THE Poor, RacGep 
ScuHoo.ts, Kino ‘TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS, &e. 
Sc. Most deeply have we regretted that this 
valuable matter has not been more generally laid 
before the American public. Could it be widely 
circulated, and extensively read, it must, & many 
ways, do an incalculable amount of good. 
We propose to issue a monthly periodical of 
32 pages, if sufficient encouragement is given, in 


which we hope to embody the spirit of the Re- 


forms of the Old World. ‘There is no publication 
of this kind now in America. Could some little 
income be derived from this work, it would aid 
us in carrying forward our plans of labor in rela- 
tion to the moral improvement of the criminal. 

Could we obtain five hundred subscribers, we 
would commence this work, and pledge ourselves 
to continue it one year. In carrying out our plans, 
we should employ agents in i ngland, Scotland, 

reland, France, and other places, to forw ard 

us the earliest and most accurate accounts of the 
moral movements of their respective countries. 

We have not yet decided either upon the name 
or the terms of our new periodical; probably, 
however, we shall call it the Sririt oF REFor3 MIN 
THE OL_p Wor tp, and the price will be one dollar 
|a year. Will our friends communicate with us in 
| relation to this matter ? 


———————— 


Discontinuances. 

Some persons discontinue the Prisoner’s Friend 
at the close of the session of our State Legisla- 
They are the friends of the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, but they seem to think 
that nothing is to be done except during a few 
months in the winter. ‘This is a mistake. We 


must labor in this cause at least twelve months in 
Let 


our 


ture. 


a year, or we shall accomplish but little. 
this fact be constantly born in mind by 
friends, and we are confident they will not adopt 
the unwise course of discontinuing the paper at 
the end of three months. We need the continued 
aid of all our friends.—s. M. s. 





BeTrer use ror ir. An exchange says, in 
allusion to the waste of several hundred dollars in 
the display of fireworks by some of our cities on 
the 4th of July, that the money had better be ap- 
propriated to relieving the necessities of the poor 
during the inclemency of winter, and diminishing 
So think we. 


{iG Officers of State, Inspectors or Wardens 
of Penitentiaries, Keepers of Jails, Superinten- 
dents of Insane Asylums, and any others who 
may have in possession any documents or reports, 
would confer a great favor by forwarding them to 
this office, 40 Cornhill, Boston. 


vice and crime. 





Receipts for the Paper. 





Rev. E. E. Hale, $1 00 G. D. Fuller, 1 00 
Hl. Saunders, 0 25 N. B. Carpenter, ) 50 
S. Clark, i 00 H. Clark, 0 50 
B. Allen, 025 B. F. Ward, 0 33 
J. A. Waite, 1 00 C. Underwood, 0 50 
C. Smith, 1 00 M. Martin, 1 00 
| R. Seaver, 0 50 W. Merrill, 1 20 
' Mrs. Herbert, 0 25 W. Lackey, 1 60 
ile ., fT. R. Mefntosh, to 2 
D. B. Ellis, 1 Ov April, 1847. s i 00 
Uni. Sew’gCircle, 

Granby, to 100 J. Jackman, 1 00 
| April, 1847, 

DONATIONS. 
W. Lackey, $1 00 Seth Harris, 1 00 
Friend, So. Abington, 0 25 Friend, Hingham, 0 25 
at eR iy a 





REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANC- 
D BEHOLD THE EARTH, Tv 
TO LOOSE THlosk THAT 


‘POR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN 
TUARY$ FROM HEAVEN DID THE Loi 
HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER 
| ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.---Hible. 


SHY " Hi i 
A , 
it itm Mh 





DEATH! 


SENTENCE OF 


UNDER 
NEW-YORK! Joun Burnet, forthe mur- 


der of George Sorfiberger, in March Jast Ixe- 
cution to take place at Schenectady, on the Ith 
of July next. 

ABRAM Wi COX, for the murder ot 
M’Kinster of Saratoga. ‘Time of execution, 

| 28, 1846. 

VIRGINIA! Huenvenr Tir, for the murder of 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited till 7th of 
February, 1847. 

| ARKANSAS! Margin, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 

| Truuert, for the murder of John Covert at 

| Whitehall. Time of execution not known. 

KENTUCKY! Joun W. 

| Grass, for the murder of his wife. 

| ecution not known. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE ANDREW 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 

Time of execution, July 8, 1846. 
CONNECTICUT! Awnnprew P. Porrer, for | 
| the murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last February. 
To be hung July 3, 1846. 
MARYLAND! Ww. 
| eng: aging in an insurrection ; 
unknown. 
| VERMONT! Eecene 
murder of his wife and child : 
not fixed. 
LOUISIANA ! 


Samuel 
July 


Parker, of Scrub 
Time of ex- 


poten 
), 1843. 


WuHee ter, a slave, for 
time 


Curmrorp, for the 
time of execution | 
for the 


Samuent KENNEDY, 


a se ° : ‘ 
|} time of execution not appointed, 


] YT rye ry? 

MAINE! Tuomas Tuorn, 
confined at hard labor in the State 
execution not fixed. 


for murder ; now 
Prison: time of! 


ILLINOIS! Atonzo Prennineron, for the | 
murder of Simon Davis. ‘Time of execution not 
fixed. 











reg “i a | 


| Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the Character of 


of execution | 


murder of Benjamin W. Wait, in New-Orleans ; | 


| is about 30 years 
| others who have been much worse than himself. He 








BOOKS BY MAIL! 


The postage on books has been so much reduced, as 
to make it an object with parchasers to have them sent by 
mail. Booksellers do a large business in this way. 
We should be happy to answer the orders of our friends 


in the same manner. 





PLACE WANTED, 


For « man who is willing to labor in a store. He has 
a large family. He has been unfortunate, and has been 
confined i in the house of correction. He would be willing 
to do almost any business that would give him an honest 
living. His health being quite poor, “he would not: be 
able to do the hardest kind of work. 


A FARMER AND SHOEMAKER. 


An unusually active colored man, who would like to 
work on a farm in summer, and at shoemaking in win- 
ter, will want employment the 17th of June. He isa 
good workman. 


A STORE-KEEPER. 
A man who is well qualified to keep a grocery store, 


or a boot and shoe store, wishes to be employed. He 
of age. He has been the agent of 


will doubtless do well. 


AEE 





arr. 


MARRIED—In East Needham, on Sunday evening, 
June 2d, by Rev. George Collins of Newton Upper 
Falls, Rev. ‘Oliver G. Woodbury of Barnstable, to Miss 
Mary Augusta, eldest daughter of Wm. A. Kingsbury, 
|e 1sq., of East Needham. 











BOOKS. 
{In addition to the various works on Capital Punish- 
ment, &c., 
hand for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend . 


By Adin Ballou. 


the following miscellaneous collection is on 


Christian Non-Resistance 

Consumption Prevented, 

Causes of the Decline of Manhood, 

4 Condensed snd Popular View of the Evidences of 
Christianity, 

Foster’s Book-Keeping, 

A New System ot Penmanship, 

Beauties of Penmanship, 

Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 


Iiouse | Live in, by Dr. Alcott; 
Young Husband, ae 
Young Wife, “6 
a Mothe _- - 


Grahain’s Letters to Y ~. Men on Chastity, 
Life of Faith, by Prof. .¢. Upham, 
Interior Life, by do. 
Practice of Holiness, by do. 
Phonographic Class Book, 
Reading Lessons in do. 
Combe’s Physiology, 
Do. Phrenology, 
Do. on the Constitution of Man, 
Do. on Diet, 
Do. onthe Management of Children, 
Memoir of Howard, 
Do. of Wilberforce, 
Narrative of Frederick Douglass, 
Do. of Jonothan Walker, 
Upham’s Manual of Peace, 
Dymond on War, 
Reign of Peace, 
Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev. J. 'T. Sar- 
geant, 


the Disciples, 


| ‘ A . 
| Parker’s Installation Sermon, 

| Channing on Slavery, 

| Green’s Exposure ef Gambling, 


Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 
Law of Kindness, 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, 
Hand-ook of Hydropathy, 
Facts in [fydropathy, 
Fowler’s Phrenology, 
Fowler on the C hure h and Religion, 
Do. on ‘Temperance, 
Do. on Matrimony, 
Do. on Tight Lacing, 
Do. on Me ‘mory and Intellectual Improvement, 


t Synopsis of p hre nology > 


Phre nologieal Guide, 
Do. Almanack, 

Advice to the Married and Single, 

Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 

Engravings of Cassius M. Clay, Daniel O'Connell, Fa- 
ther Mathew, &c. &e. 





BOOKS ON CAPITAL PUN 
MENT. 

| AVING opened an office (40 Cornhill) we can 

now meet the wants of our friends in regard to 

works on Capital Punishment. 

lets und larger works for sale, some of which are from 

England. Should the friends of the cause extend to us 

some little encouragement in this way, we could afford to 

print a variety of tracts. We trust they will call and ex- 

amine for themselves. The follow ing is a list : 

Essays on Capital Punishment. By Charles Spear. 
Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Irreme diability of ¢ ‘apital Punishment. 

Thoughts on the Death-Penalty. By 


(IS H- 


We have a few pamph- 


Price 4 cents. 
Charles C. Bur- 


leigh. Price 25 cts. 

A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to the Leg- 
islature of the State of New-York. By John L. 
O'Sullivan. 1841. Price 75 cents. 

Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. By E. H. 
Chapin. 1843. Price 12 1-2 cents. ; 

| Punishment of Death proved to be unlawful, in a let- 


ter to the Marquis of Northampton. By John Pell. 


London. 1835. Price 6 cents. 

Sacredness of Human L ife ; ; a letter addressed to the in- 
cumbent of St. James’s, Sheffield, on C apital Punish- 
ment. By Samuel Roberts. London. 1841. Price 6 cts. 

Report re lating to Capital Punishment, to the Common. 
wealth of Massachusetts. By Robert Rantoul, Esq. 
1835. Price 25 cents. . 

Letters on the De ath-Penalty. addressed to his Excellen- 
cy Gov. Briggs, and the Members of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Price 6 cents. 
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POETRY. 
HONEST AND HAPPY. 
There’s much in the world that is dowbtfal, 
There’s much we shall ne’er understand— 
Why virtue should live in a PooRHOUSE, 
And vice on ‘ the Fat of the land.’ 
For those who are fretful and peevish 
This duty remains to falfil— 
But try to be HoNEST and HAPPY, 
And let the world do as it will. 


The poor man who walks upon crutches, 
May often be envied far more 
Than he who in splendid apparel 
Can shut on the beggar his door. 
He cares not for claret and sherry, 
Of venison he has not his fill, 
Yet tries to be honest and happy, 
And lets the world do as it will. 


He boasteth no lordly possessions, 
No livery at table to wait— 
He maketh no hollow professions, 

To cheat his friends, sooner or late. 
He ruins no hard-working tradesman, 
Who gets but a curse for his bill, 
But tries to be honest and happy, 

And lets the world do as it will. 


The frail one who roams thro’ the city, 
The jest of the thoughtless and gay, 
No folly to him can attribute, 
No charge to his memory lay. 
He breaks not the heart of a father, 
He seeks not the injured to kill, 
But strives to be honest and happy, 
And lets the world do as it will. 


He joins not the bow! or the wassail— 
He seeks not the gambler or sot— 

Contentment and health are the blessings 

‘That daily recur to his lot. 

And whilst in the midst of his children 
Good precepts he tries to instil— 

He shows that he’s honest and happy, 
And lets the world do as it will. 


Oh! who then would grumble at fortune, 
Though sorrow and toiling betide! 

The man that with wEALTH is a villain, 
Might be virtuous were it denied ; 

Too mucu may o’erburden and sink you, 
Too LitTLE oft keep you from ill— 

Then try to be honest and happy, 
And let the world do as it will. 


The man who with plenty is honest, 
Hath little to ask for his name; 

But he who, though humble is upright, 
Shall live in the annals of fame! 

The vicious may mock at his mem’ry, 
But ages will think on him still— 

Then dare to be honest and happy, 
And let the world do as it will. 


Whatever your fate or your station, 
To God and your country be true; 

Love those who have proved to be faithful, 
And laugh at what malice can do. 

And then when affliction o’ertakes you, 
And death scorns at medicine’s skill, 

You'll fall asleep honest and happy, 
Yes—let the world do what it will. 





MISCELLANY. | 


CALCRAFT, THE HANGMAN, 
A DEATH SCENE. 


Lonpox, March, 1845.—Whilst I was sitting in 
the Lodge, quietly drinking a cup of coffee, a door 
opened, and there made his appearance a man 
whom I had not before noticed about the prison. 
As he came into the room, he rubbed his eyes, as 
if he had just risen ; then he flung his coat on the 
back of the chair, went through his morning ablu- 
tions, and after very carefully arranging his hair 
and whiskers, sat down to the table, where a coffee 
cup and some toast and butter awaited him. 

He was a man of about thirty years of age, of 
middle height, and strongly built. His face was 
lively and pleasing in its expression; and his sharp, 
small bright eye had a merry twinkle in it. His 
deep brown hair was crisp and curly, and very 
natty were his whiskers, which latter he seemed 
to take especial pride in, for he several times ‘ titi- 
vated’ them before the looking glass. In short, 
when he put on his natty, claret-colored frock coat, 
which it was evident enough, was of a London 
cut, and drew down his shirt with wristbands, he 
appeared as spruce as a linen draper’s shop man. 

‘Good morning, sir,’ said he, with quite a 
frank, free and easy sort.of an air, as he sat down 
to his coffee. ‘Fine morning, this.’ 








, whenever his services are required. 
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Now who can this be? thought I; a new turn- 
key, perhaps, or a friend of one of the old ones. 
But | did not remain very long in ignorance. 

‘ Take any thing, this morning?’ said the head 
turnkey to the stranger, at the same time produ- 
cing a black bottle and a small wine glass. 

‘ No, thank you,’ replied the stranger ; ‘never 
before business is over ; then I’li thank you for a 
drop.’ 

I suppose I looked inquiringly at the head turn- 
key, who was at the moment standing behind the 
stranger, for he favored me with a bit of panto- 
mime. First he twisted his pocket handkerchief 
into a kind of noose ; then he dropped it over his 
own neck, and afterwards convulsively jerked his 
cranium to one side, pointing at the same time 
with the tip of his right thumb, to his neck, which 
was supposed to have a ‘erick’ init. ‘These mys- 
terious evolutions having been gone through with, 
he endeavored to connect them in some way with 
the stranger, by pointing at him as he was enjoy- 
ing his breakfast, in a very significant way. 

Just then, a gentleman was admitted within the 
lodge door. Like myself, he was connected with 
anewspaper. Happening to make the extreme re- 
mark that it was a ‘ fine morning,’ the stranger re- 
joined, that it was quite a ‘killing’ morning. I 
did not take the joke then, but I remembered it well 
afterwards—for who think you, reader, was the 
gentleman in the claret-colored coat? 

It was Calcraft, the celebrated London hang- 
man. 

Now, as soon as I Jearned who it was, I did not 
fall into a sudden fit of abhorrence for the man, as 
some might have done, or affect to have, for I 
humbly conceive that Mr. Calcrafts office, as Jack 
Ketch, is no more to be despised than that of the 
Judge who condemns the criminal to death. Both 
are ministers of the law, and the one only fiaishes 
what the other has had a part in. I adopted what 
at least must be considered a more profitable 
course, for I immediately became particularly in- 
timate with Mr. Calcraft, and embraced the op- 
portunity of making several inquiries respecting 
his profession. 


He came into his office on the death of his fath- 
er, whose assistant he had long been at the Old 
Bailey. Old Caleraft flourished in the times 
when people where strung up by the half-dozen, 
after each Quarter Sessions, and his great con- 
temporary official was the noted old Tom Chesh- 
ire, a brisk, dapper little man who, whenever he 
came to the scaffold with the victim of the law, al- 
ways politely bowed to the crowd and exclaimed 
in a soft voice, ‘ Hats off, gentlemen, if you please.’ 
When Calcraft senior died, and Cheshire had de- 
parted, executions grew less frequent, and this 
young man now goes to different parts of England, 
On the pres- 
ent occasion he received £80 and his expenses, for 
his services. 


I was very much struck by the absence of all 
vulgarity and low assurance inthe man. He was 
really rather modest and gentle, and leaving his 
punning propensities out of the question, seemed 
to comport himself as a legal functionary should do. 
He told me that Courvoisier had been his last sub- 
ject ; but while we were talking, a signal was 
made that he was required in the cell of the pris- 
oner, and quickly huddling on a large white great 
coat, and slouching his hat over his face, he went 
towards another part of the prison, | having pre- 
ceded him to the condemned cell. 








It was now within five minutes of eight—the 
hour appointed for the execution. The prisoner 
had received the sacrament, and had hardly risen 
from his knees, when Caicraft entered the cell, 
and suddenly catching hold of him, pinioned his 
arms before he himself was aware. Then the 
miserable man seemed to be at once aroused to a 
sense of his miserable situation, and never shall I 
forget the look of horror and utter despair which 
he gave the hangman. But he soon mastered his 
emotions, and thén the Sheriff demanded in due 
form the criminal’s body of the jailer. Now was 
formed a dreary procession—whiech moved to- 
wards the lodge—the chaplain reading the service 
for the dead over the living. A winding stair led 
to the scaffold, and I followed the clergyman, and 
indeed stood close beside him as he took his place 
as far from the drop as he could, he veing a_ner- 
vous man, and unwilling to witness the last scene. 


The moment the criminal set foot on the seaffold, 
the hangman adjusted the rope round his neck— 
but, before he drew down the cap, the doomed 
man exclaimed, in a loud voice, which. rang out 
in the clear morning air, as distinctly as the tone 
of a bell; ‘Hear me, I am guilty of every crime 
but thieving and murder!’ That was all he said 
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—but a fierce voice answered his, and, a second 
before the drop fell, ‘ ‘hat’s a lie, Dick! sounded 
in his ears. 

A few words more from the clergyman—a with- 
drawal of a bolt, by the hangman—a dull, heavy, 
rattling sound—a tightening of the hitherto dang- 
ling cord ; and all was over. I just glanced for a 
moment at the vast crowd, and the thousands of 
strained eyes which feasted on the dying wretch’s 
agonies, and then hurrying from the scene of death, 
prepared for the morbid cravings of the multitude 
—a newspaper report. 

* = * * o 

It was just after a neighboring church clock had 
struck the hour of five, on the morning of the 
fourth of January last, that I turned out of bed, 
and, after a hasty toilet, emerged into the Strand. 
You, reader, who dwell beneath the bright skies 
of America, know nothing of the gloom of a Lon- 
don winter’s morning. The thick yellow fog look- 
ed so substantial that it seemed as if it might be 
cut with a knife, or fashioned into blocks, like 
Wenham Lake ice. And so chill was it that, al- 
though muffled up in cloaks and comforters, it 
crept to the very bone. The streets were almost 
silent, for the only sounds heard proceeded from 
some early market carts, rumbling along towards 
Convent Garden, or the measured tramp, tramp, 
tramp, of the policemen. None but the gin shops 
were open, and, into these staggered miserable 
looking men and women, w!io had wandered a- 
bout the streets during the livelong night. As I 
walked down the Strand, towards ‘Temple Bar, a 
door would now and then open, and muffled-up men 
would emerge from the houses, and take the same 
direction as myself. ‘The nearer I drew to Fleet- 
street, the more people made their appearance ; 
and, when I reached the bottom of Ludgate Hill, 
one continual stream of human beings was pour- 
ing through every street and passage which led to 
the Old Bailey. Turning off to the left, I pro- 
ceeded to Farrington-street, and now the open 
shops were more numerous, and the gin-shops 
more crowded. ‘The early breakfast-houses, also, 
were crammed with customers. Passing Snow 
Hill, I entered the large space of ground which 
fronts the prison. It was almost filled with peo- 
ple, who had, very many of them, been waiting 
there the whole night! The gas-lights were still 
burning, and objects at but a short distance were 
discernible ; so, having taken my stand near the 
door of a coffee-house, | passed away the time by 
looking about me, and listening to the conversa- 
tion of those by whom I was immediately surroun- 
ded. 

The grim walls of Newgate were indistinctly 
seen, looming up through the mist. At the mere 
mention of the word Newgate, one’s mind becomes 
filled with visions of vice in all its most hideous 
forms, and crime in all its most appalling shapes ; 
wards and court yards, filled with a population 
peculiar to themselves ; dark, gloomy passages, 
where the gas burns all day long, and beneath the 
pavement of which are interred the remains of 
those who have expiated their crimes upon the 
scafloid—shelves filled with the casts of the coun- 
tenaaces of those wretches, taken the moment af- 
ter they were cut down from the gibbet; condemn- 
ed cells—the chapel in which funeral sermons 
are preached upon those who hear them, but are 
doomed to die on the morrow—the clanking of 
chains—the banging of huge doors, oaths, curses, 
prayers, and ejaculations of despair. 


* Will you take a seat at the front window, sir 
—capital view of the drop, sir-—only five shillings, 
sir, and a cup of coffee into the bargain, sir.’ 

‘ Here yer are, on’y half crown to see the ’oom- 
an turned off! 

Such are specimens of the offers made me that 
morning, by the keepers and cads of the public 
houses and coffee shops, whose windows comman- 
ded a view of the fatal apparatus which by this 
time was surrounded by a crowd consisting of the 
* tag, rag, and bobtail’ of London. 

Seven o’clock, and the gibbet becomes faintly 
visible ; the black uprights and the cross beain 
appear through the yellow mist, and the people at 
a distance are in hopes of a good view. From a 
window over the debtor’s door emerges a stream, 
so to speak, of gas light, which struggles through 
the fog, and partially illuminates the cross beam 
and the chain which hung from it. Lighter, and 
every moment lighter—and now the apparatus of 
death is distinctly visible above the heads of the 
multitude, which sways backwards and forwards 
like a tumultuous ocean, and which is partially 
checked by strong barriers placed across the streets 
in different parts, to distribute the pressure. 

Half past seven,—and the crowd is growing 
denser, and more extended. And oh! what char- 








acters surround that gibbet! Every hideous den, 
every revolting hole, every abode of vice and 
squalor, and low debauchery had vomited forth 
their horrible population, Women with young 
children in their arms, pickpockets of all ages, 
swell-mobmen, thieves and villains of all descrip- 
tions were gathered there on that fatal morning. 

And midst that multitude prevailed mirth and 
laughter and gaiety. Ribald language, obscene 
jokes, and filthy expressions, were heard around, 
even to the very foot of the gallows ; and even at 
that early hour intoxication was depicted on the 
countenances of many whom the law had invited 
thither to derive an example from the tragedy a- 
bout to be enacted. 

* Wonder what she’s doing on now?’ said a wo 
man near me to her companion. 

‘ Having the sackerment, most likely,’ was the 
reply. 

A quarter to eight! We can see the gallows 
now plainly enough. It is a scaffold some nine or 
ten feet high, and about twelve feet square, con- 
structed of blacked boards, two uprights, and a 
cross beam rising from it—its upper surface is 
constructed like a trap door—hence called the 
‘drop.’ A space near it is enclosed for the police, 
and a few reporters for the press are accommoda- 
ted therein. 

* Most time now—she han’t got long to live. 
What is she about now? 
this morning. 

‘Oh! yes, they allers do. 
her now, I’ll be bound.’ 

Three minutes to eight—only three minutes, 
and every eye is strained to catch the first glimpse 
of the prisoner, and every ear attentive to hear 
the first sound of St. Sepulchre’s bell—a buz runs 
thro’ the crowd as the first stroke rings drearily, 
The 


Have she eat any grub 


Jack’s a pinioning 


and laughing, joking and swearing cease. 
most breathless curiosity prevails. 

The hour has not ceased striking when the ex- 
ecutioner mounts the scaffold— 

* Hats off’ is the ery, and all who ean, obey the 
order—those who are unable to do so have their 
castors battered down over their eyes by those be- 
hind them. 

The executioner is followed by the clergyman 
in his black robes, bareheaded, and having a book 
in his hand, from which he reads to the unhappy 
woman who has mounted the scaffold with him. 
She is deadly pale—her arms and wrists are pinion- 
ed, and she is placed by the hangman immediate] 
beneath the chain, to which a repe is dexterously 
attached. 

The cap which she wears is taken off, thrown 
aside and a white cotton one thrown over her face. 
Whilst the hangman is adjusting the rope round 
her neck, the ordinary reads: 

‘ Man that is born of a woman hath but a short 
time to live, and is full of misery. He cometh 
up and is cut down like a flower: he fleeth as it 
were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.” 
The rope having been attached, the executioner 
disappeared, and there stood the young criminal 
alone with the minister. He reads: 

‘In the midst of life we are in death: of whom 
may we seek succor but of thee, O Lord, who—’ 


The drop fell, and a quivering of the limbs, 
which soon ceased, succeeded. Then a breathless 
piece of clay hung as an example! 

The moment all was over, the mob in a great 
measure disappeared, without waiting to see the 
body cut down, for there was a man to be hanged 
in another part of London in two hours after- 
wards, 

All the public houses in the neighborhood made 
a good thing of that morning ; and several rob- 
beries were effected under the gallows. As for 
the beneficial results of the example, I leave 
those to advocate them who, in the very house of 
God itself hold up the gibbet, when they should 
only rear the cross.—Boston Atias. 
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